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SCREENS 



By H, M. Poole. 




GREENS in modern house furnishing are al- 
most indispensible to divide the rear hall 
from the front, to devise a cosy corner, to 
shut off the draft from an open door, to 
shield a couch, or form a nook about a desk 
in the corner of the sitting room, they are 
essential agents. The' screen is one of the 
chief requisites of the unexpected, and the 
unexpected is desirable whenever it does not 

degenerate into the bizarre and is not at variance with the 

general scheme of decoration. 

As an illustration, let us look at one of these city houses, 

almost as common as brown stone fronts, which are three rooms 

deep. The whole make a long paralleogram which for esthetic 

reasons ought to be relieved by nooks and niches, especially if 

it be a corner dwelling with side lights. The same may be said 

of any village mansion or cottage, in fact 

any dwelling house which shows a long vista 

through two drawing rooms, with a library 

or parlor in addition. Now, though these 

rooms may be furnished with a taste at once 

exquisite [and restrained, they are destitute 

of charm if at one glance everything is re- 
vealed to the eye of the visitor. That which 

will save them from utter commonplaceness, 

which is the horror of the cultivated house- 
keeper, is a judicious use of screens. Every 

few weeks their positions may be changed 

like the half-turns of a familiar kaleidoscope. 

Who wishes to see the same old furnishings, 

be they ever so beautiful, in the same old 

places ? The light and shade and the sky 

are never twice alike, and there is no 

need of continual monotony within doors. 

In this corner or behind that doorway let us 

enclose a space 

with a screen. Within each may 
be found a divan, or low chair, 
or a pile of cushions, or a small 
many-shelved table piled with the 
last new magazines, or a cabinet 
with its few choice objects- (Part 
and a slender vase with its flower. 
If needed the nook may be light- 
ed with a jeweled lamp on can- 
dlebra, at least it must be light 
enough to read or work in. 

Let us suppose a low screen 
to extend at an obtuse angle from 
the parlor entrance. On the side 
next the hall it may be covered 
with plain stuff harmonizing with 
the pervading tone of the room, 
or with the dull tinted embroid- 
ery. The reverse side of plain 
wood, matching that of the parlor, 
sustains three narrow shelves, 
which hold either dainty volumes 
of poetry bound in blue and gold, 
Japanese carvings in ivory, cameos 
or old miniatures of the beauties 
These are not 




Folding Screen in Silk 
or Cretonne. 




Simple form of Frame, 



of Sir Peter Lely. 
mingled together, but are changed 
from time to time, the screen 
now serving for a dainty bookcase 
at another time as a cabinet. At 
need, when transferred to the dining 
room or library, the shelves serve to 
hold cups for a five o'clock tea or 
reception. 

Another screen hung with dull 
soft drapery may stand in a well- 
lighted corner of the drawing room 
at a distance from the entrance. 
Then entirely cover the inner side 
with small water color sketches of 
sea and shore, mountain and valley, 
or with photographs of people or 
places ; one or the other ought not 
to be mingled. Those who enter 
there leave no hope— of conversation « 
— behind. What endless suggestions, 
what stories untold, what substance 
for dream-visions, what provocating of thought! Just so in that 
space within the Japanese screen in the corner of the music 




room, at the entrance of which stands guard those stately palms. 
There is ensconsed a guitar and a violin, pictures of musicians, 

and sketches of those 
myths that have giv- 
en rise to Wagner's 
glorious masterpieces 
It is partially behind 
the diagonally placed 
piano and serves to 
relieve its usual stiff- 
ness. But all house- 
keepers have not 
drawing rooms three 
deep upon which to 
expend ingenuity. 
Still screens can be 
made out of every 
kind of material and 
to fit every purpose, 
beginning with the 
common clotheshorse 
painted with several 
coats of white or of 
black, each rubbed 
, down with sand- pa- 
per, and when suf- 
, fieientiy smooth fin- 
ished with coach 
varnish. On this 
frame nail tightly 
stretched twilled 
white cotton, and 
cover the surface 
with any kind of pictures to suit the fancy, either cabinet 
photographs, water color sketches, prints from illustrated mag- 
azines, or colored lithographs accompanying the various art 
journals of the day. 

In any case, arrange the largest in the middle, the next 




Pompadour Stj'le. 




Whangee Brasswork Frame. 



Newspaper Rack and Folding Screen, designed by Henry Pringner 

largest in the corners and at the sides with the smaller between 
so that the space may be completely covered. Where unmounted 
photographs are not used, the pictures must be soaked in cold 
water till they peel from the backs. A thin smooth paste, a 
measuring line, clean soft rags, 
a correct eye, and a deft hand 
are necessary in order to secure 
satisfactory results. 

It is well to encourage 
children of the age of eight 
or ten to save their best pic- 
tures for a screen of this kind. 
Properly directed and illus- 
trated, they may thus attain 
a conception of good art, and 
the collection will form one of 
those diaries of early life, 
which have their uses in at- 
taching them to home with its 
varied associations. Each 
member of the family having 
his or her own chamber needs 
for it a screen. It may be for 
the washstand or the foot of 
the bed, or to divide the re- 
mainder of the room from a 
tiny study, the sanctum of the 
boy or girl into which no pro- 
fane foot Should dare intrude. Detachable Corner Table and Screen. 
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Other screens there are with frames of light bamboo, upon 
which are hung breadths of India silk, solid pink, or* blue, or 
yellow, or of all three in conventionalized flowers. They are not 
expensive, are light and can be renewed by the hand of a novice. 



necessary to exhibit good taste upon the screen, either in oils 
or with the needle. 

Among costly materials used in screens are embossed leather, 
Japanese embroideries, ribbon work upon silk, embossed and 





Draped Screen, by Otzmann, of London. 

Cretonne is a possible covering, but undesirable. It is better to 
expend a little more for a roll of that Japanese paper which is 
almost as rich and durable as leather. 

Those flimsy Japanese screens covered with thin cheap paper 
are not worth half the four or five dollars asked for them. It 
is far better to procure those open Japanese panels of wood 
which are used over doors and windows. Secured to a triplefold 




Moorish Screen with Shelves. 

raised paper, opalescent and painted glass. These latter, formerly 
imported from the Royal School of Arts in Munich, are now 
made as well from the designs of native artists. It is impossible 
to overestimate their beauty. Sometimes leather is used, the 
material itself forming the background, on which is painted a 
landscape. Embossed leather attached to the frame by brass 
nails, and decorated with leather fringe, is suitable for a library 
or any other low toned room. In size, such screens may be high 
or low, and with two, three or four leaves. Japanese kakomos 
are useful as drapery to be thrown loosely on screens of solid 




Combination Table Screen, by Henry Priugner. 

frame, and lined with bright silk they are pretty, although the 
carvings are favorable to the secretion of dust. 

Among the favorite coverings of the screens are the ordinary 
sateens, ornamented with embroidery or with painting. While 
many are very decorative and beautiful in themselves, they are 
often very gaudy and distracting when used in .conjunction with 
rich furnishings and bric-a-brac. In fact a restrained hand is 



Novel Table Screen. 

bamboo. Fire screens alone are single and low. Nothing for 
this is finer than the single beveled pane of French glass. There 
are also screens of fine brass wire woven together and mounted 
on brass standards, either plain or chased, or fine needlework 
upon a ground of bolting or plain silk, a broad stripe of con- 
trasting plush, or combinations of plush, satin or silk. Sometimes 
the screen is entirely made of plush which covers panels, frame- 





Fire Screen.— Three-fold screen, with white enameled frame, and panels 
in parchment white satin, embroidered or painted with luxuriant blossoms. 
Valance and drapery in old gold plush, lined with pale blue Surah silk, and 
edged with a multicolor fringe. Silk rosettes. 



Japanese Screen —Six folds, hung with either embossed leather or panels 
in embroidered satin. These are framed with a wide band of plush in a dark 
hue, and draped with either plush or Roman sheeting, edged with a gold or 
multicolor fringe. 
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work and feet. Probably closely woven matting is the most 
durable covering of anything which is also inexpensive. It can 
be nailed to the frame by an inexperienced hand, the nailing 
covered with braid or galloon, and the panels decorated in a light 
sketchy manner with paintings of fruit or flowers. 



FIRE SCREEN IN REPOUSSE. 




N open fire grate now being universally used, it is 
necessary that we should have all the comforts that 
go with it, it being the most attractive place in one's 
house. It should look pretty, and no open fire grate 
can look pretty unless it has a screen which will 



the back for it to stand on. These are made of f-inch (18 guage) 
strips of metal about 16 inches long, twisted at one end with a 
scroll, and riveted or soldered on. To finish the screen it should 
be left from the annealing, the higher parts being relieved and 
burnished, the whole to be lacquered with pale gold lacquer. A 
good pale gold lacquer is composed of a quarter of a pound of 
ground turmeric, eight pennyweights of gamboge, three-quarters 
of a pound of powdered gum sandarack, three ounces of shellac, 
and one quart of spirits of wine ; to be well shaken, and when 
dissolved, decant and strain, and add one gill of turpentine 
varnish, and well mix the whole ; it is then ready for use. To 
lacquer an article, it should be free from all grease, and heated 
to about 112° Fareinheat. The lacquer is then applied with a 




Fire Screen in Repousse, by J. Van Oost. 



serve a double purpose, to wit, to shield one from the rays of 
the fire when they are too strong, and to cover up the cold 
looking bars and recesses when it is not necessary to have a fire. 
The method for constructing this screen is on a composition bed 
of 22 guage metal, doing all the embossing while in the square 
sheet, the superfluous metal being cut away after it is flattened 
out. The small feathers in the body of the bird will be suf- 
ficiently raised by the tracing tool, therefore they will not re- 
quire working from the back. It will have two scroll legs at 



wide camel's hair brush; warm the article again and it will 
have a very glossy appearance. 



A ready mode of obtaining copper bronze powder is to place 
copper filings or slips of copper in nitric acid. The acid eats into 
these, and a fine powder precipitate is formed. This must be 
thoroughly washed before using, so as to free it from any remain- 
ing acid. When dry it is ready for use. 
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